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CONTEMPORARY HOMERIC SCHOLARSHIP: 
SOUND OR FURY?* 
I 
I. Preface 

A word may be in order explaining why this 
report is different in character from a number 
of those which have appeared in this series—-just 
as it is very different from the report I origin- 
ally composed. 

It was clear from the start that, in dealing 
with the published research of more than a de- 
cade and a half on a topic like Homer, cumplete- 
ness could not, and should not, be even remotely 
approximated. I estimate that in the period 
covered by this survey, from January, 1939, 
to the present (April, 1955), there appeared 
between 1500 and 2000 items of Homerica which 
would merit consideration in a complete survey. 
I planned to include a few hundred of what 
I had read frém this mass, and the works pro- 
visionally included were partly the result of 
choice, partly of chance. The plan of the 
Urbericht had some resemblance to that of 
Lesky’s Anzeiger surveys.1 The materials were 


* During the course of my work on the present report, 
the Graduate School of the University of Oregon gener- 
ously contributed funds for two short visits to Stanford 
and Berkeley; and I have also had the energetic help of 
the Interlibrary Loan Service of the University of Oregon 
Library. 


1. See page 18, notes 3 and 4. 


divided into categories, the categories were pro- 
vided with short introductions, and the various 
items were then discussed individually at such 
length as seemed desirable and possible, with 
the idea of giving the reader some notion at 
least of the contents of each work and, usually, 
my opinion of its merits. My discussions ranged 
in length from a short paragraph to two or 
three pages and averaged, I suppose, about half 
a page. 

When I paused to survey what I had wrought, 
it seemed to suffer from grievous defects, of 
which two were paramount: (1) the text alone, 
apart from footnotes, filled over 150 pages of 
typescript, which was clearly far in excess of 
even the generous allotment of space the editor 
had indicated I might in a pinch be granted; 
(2) it was difficult for even me to imagine any- 
one voluntarily reading this series of scores and 
scores of notices of articles and books, and it 
was clear that even a Homerist who might turn 
to it more or less surreptitiously to see what it 
said about him might have great trouble finding 
the relevant paragraph unless each paragraph 
were numbered and an index provided. 

Drastic revision of some sort was obviously 
indicated. In consequence, after having produced 
this monstrous work, I then—-with keen reali- 
zation of the way Carlyle felt on hearing that 
John Stuart Mills’ maid had _ inadvertently 
burned the manuscript of his French Revolution 

abandoned it, except as a quarry for my own 
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use, and set to work on the very different plan 
now presented. Here I have mentioned fewer 
works and those only briefly. Instead of a series 
of little reviews of individual items, I now pre- 
sent what is basically a discussion of trends 
in the main fields of Homeric activity, with 
reference to individual works for the sake of 
offering a sampling of the various kinds of 
activity. Particularly when dealing with essays 
on indivicual topics, I have had as my object 
primarily to give a general notion of the kinds 
ot topics which have attracted attention and 
not, of course, to show how the several writers 
treated their subjects. Even in a much longer 
survey this kind of information could have been 
conveyed only very inadequately and could have 
been no suitable substitute for reading the 
papers themselves. The fact that there are in 
Lesky’s excellent surveys more materials about 
many of the works from the more recent half 
of the period concerned made it easier to recon- 
cile myself to the defects and above all to the 
omissions of my present plan. If many of the 
trees seem to have been left out of this forest, 
it was difficult, in my earlier version, to discern 
the forest at all—and the view was often very 
tedious.” 

Il, Recent Surveys of Homeric Scholarship 


Albin Lesky has during the last few years 
been contributing to the Vienna Anzeiger fiir die 
Altertumswissenschaft a fine series of surveys 
of Homeric scholarship. The reports printed in 
1951 and 1952, dealing with materials published 
since about 1945, have been reprinted as a book 
and thus made available for a wider audience.4 
Also, since the book contains an index of names, 
these reports are now much more usable. 


2. The great storehouse of bibliographical information for 
Homer, as for classical scholarship generally, remains, of 
course, J. Marouzeau and J. Ernst, L’Année Philologique. 
Nonclassicists not familiar with this work may find it 
useful to know that it often has very brief indications of 


journal articles. A general reference 1 


the content of 
made here to this work 
With reluctance and 
about the length of the report, | have followed the current 
fashion in making puzzles out of the bibliographical cita 
tions by using the cryptic symbols now recommended by 
the authorities, The abbreviations are those in American 
Journal of Archaeology 54 (1952) 269-272, or 
fails, those in L’Année Philologique. 
3. AnzAW (1951) 65-80, 195-212; 5 
(1953) 129-150, 
4. Die Homerforschung in der Gegenwart (Vienna 
1952) 
5. Oxford 


misgivings, but with concern 


where t! ‘ 


(1952) 1-24; 6 


Sex! 


Blackwell, 1954 


In Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship, edited 
by M. Platnauer,® Homer is treated in five 
essays. The first three, on the Analysts, the Uni- 
tarians, and oral poetry, are by E. R. Dodds; 
the two others, on the philologists and on the 
archaeologists, are by L. R. Palmer and D. Gray 
respectively. Since they cover so long a period in 
such a short space, not quite forty pages alto- 
gether, these surveys necessarily omit much 
and deal largely in generalities. But they are 
all very well done. All three writers, and especi- 
ally Palmer and Gray, concentrate their atten- 
tion particularly on recent phases of their topics. 
Dodds states clearly many of the beliefs, merits, 
and weaknesses of both the Unitarians and the 
Analysts, though the two schools seem to me 
farther apart than he finds them, and he is 
kinder to some of the Analysts and harsher to 
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some of the Unitarians than I should be. Dodds 
urges as part of his strongly adverse criticism 
of Scott that Scott often wrote as though the 
great Analysts were fools, and this is true; Scott 
was annoyed, and justly so, because so many of 
the great Analysts often wrote as though our 
Iliad and Odyssey had been produced by fools, 
and theirs was much more of a sin against the 
light. 

In addition to these general surveys, there 
have also been some more restricted studies: P. 
Krarup has considered the treatises of Pestalozzi, 
Theiler, and Howald,® A. Heubeck and H. Hom- 
mel have dealt with recent work on the /liad.? 
III, The Civil War 

“The gentlemen cry ‘Peace! Peace!’ . 

The field of Homeric studies is still a battle- 
field, and scarcely anyone can devote himself 
to any aspect of Homeric study without ex- 
plicitly or implicitly taking sides in the epic 
quarrel. Either a Homerist is a Unitarian and 
believes that each of the poems is a unity and 
the work of a single great poet, or he is an 
Analyst and believes that the poems contain the 
work of a number of poets and were given their 
present form by someone who was not himself 
the author of all the parts. 

Many persons, both Homerists and interested 
outsiders, have expressed great dissatisfaction 
with the importance of this Homeric Question 
in Homeric scholarship, and many have even 
ridiculed the amount of time Homerists continue 
to devote to it. It has been urged by many that 
the Question be ignored, and that the important 
subject for study and investigation is the two 
poems themselves. These views must have a 
great and immediate appeal for all reasonable 
men who are interested in Homer, in scholar- 
ship, and in literature. 

But the hard fact is that the Question, once 
raised, cannot be ignored, We cannot regain the 
innocence which was permanently lost to Wolf. 
We cannot follow the welcome advice to con- 
centrate our attention solely on the poems as 
poems while only some scholars and critics be- 
lieve that these are poems like Paradise Lost or 
the Aeneid, each a unity and the product of a 
single creative brain, while another group of 


6. “Einige Bemerkungen zum gegenwartigen Stand der 
Iliasforschung,” Eranos 46 (1948) 22-34. 
7. Both in Gymnasium: Heubeck, “Zur neueren Ilias- 
Forschung,” 58 (1951) 362-380; Hommel, “Tlias-For- 
schung, ein Fachbericht,” 59 (1952) 79-80. 


equally distinguished scholars denies this, and 
one scholar even goes so far as to say that they 
are no more unities than Palgrave's Golden 
Treasury.” The Homeric Question must, there- 
fore, be either faced or begged. 

It was G. M. Bolling, I think, who said that 
the Homeric poems are as good as they are, 
however they came into existence. This, truly, 
has about it a sweet reasonableness. But even 
if we ignore the fact that this attitude tends 
to appeal to Professor Bolling only when he is 
thinking of Unitarians’ concern about the poems’ 
origin, whereas Analysts’ speculations about the 
same topic seem to him to deserve serious con- 
sideration, and even if we disregard for the 
moment the fact that it is rather difficult to 
discuss profitably the merits of the poems when 
we do not know whether they resemble Paradise 
Lost or the Golden Treasury, even so, is the ques- 
tion of how they came into existence as meaning- 
less as Bolling suggests we should feel it is? 

From a coldly rational point of view, perhaps 
yes. A calculating machine would probably 
agree. But what of human judges and critics? 
I have read somewhere (though I do not believe 
it) that if a group of monkeys were put into a 
room with a set of typewriters and allowed to 
pound away at random for a very long period, 
monkeys, machines, and managers being replac- 
ed as necessary, eventually this chance striking 
of the typewriter keys would type out the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare. Kut I fancy that 
if we knew that Hamlet had been produced in 
this way, we could not, as human judges and 
critics, regard it in the same way as we now 
regard the Hamlet of Shakespeare, even though 
the text were just the same and though a cal- 
culating machine might say that the play was 
as good as it is, no matter how it came into 
existence. So, too, it seems to me that all those 
who deal with these two long epics, even those 
who want to consider them merely as works of 
literature, must, whether they want it or not and 
even whether they realize it or not, take up a 
position on the Question of their origin. 


“|. . But there is no peace.” 


It is sometimes said nowadays, especially, it 
seems, in England, that the Homeric Question 
has recently entered upon a wholly new, greatly 
changed, and better phase of its career and that 
the gulf separating Analysts and Unitarians is 
becoming narrower. I cannot say that I share 


8. J. Whatmough, AJA 52 (1948) 45. 
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these comforting visions. Even though some 
minor and superficial likenesses may have ap- 
peared, and these will be noted later, the basic 
differences between the two schools seem to me 
as great and as fundamental as they have ever 
been, It is still as true as it ever was that each 
school bases its study of Homer upon assump- 
tions which the other school regards as unten- 
able or even absurd, and any individual exponent 
of either school will base the various stages of 
his argument on assumptions which the other 
school automatically rejects. 

When an Analyst, for instance, accepts as 
the starting point and basis of his case a demon- 
stration by Kirchhoff, say, or by Schwartz, that 
a particular bit of the Odyssey is much earlier 


than its context and must come from an earlier 


poem by another man, such a basis must seem 
to a Unitarian almost as silly as a mediaeval 
bestiary chosen as a safari manual for a 
projected African hunting trip. On the other 
hand, when a Unitarian extols the subtle ar- 
tistry with which the great poet has cunningly 
connected by echoes or allusions two portions 
of his narrative and when he goes on to conclude 
from this artistry that the poem is the work 
of a single great poet, such a demonstration 
must seem ridiculously naive to the Analyst, 
who knows that the two portions are from two 
originally quite independent poems composed by 
two different men who lived a century apart 
and that any connection which may now be 
present is merely the obvious or clumsy device 
of the hack who cobbled the two poems to- 
gether. 

The Heart of the Conflict 


In a very real sense, then, the two schools 
still cannot communicate with each other; they 
scarcely speak the same language. There is even 
something to be said for the procedure followed 
by some modern Homerists: write as though the 
other school did not exist and direct your words 
only to the children of light who share your own 
general views. Perhaps Wilamowitz was wise to 
resolve not even to read books on Homer written 
by Unitarians. 

Not only do the two schools seem to me to 
differ as basically today as they have in the 
past, but it also seems to me that the very 
nature of the dispute makes it unlikely that they 
will ever draw together. In so far as so compiex 
a phenomenon admits of simplification, one may 
say that at bottom the difference between Uni- 
tarians and Analysts lies in their estimate of the 


poems as works of literature. A man becomes 
an Analyst because he feels that the IJliad, say, 
has in it such serious defects as a work of art 
that they preclude the possibility that it can 
have come from the brain of a single great poet. 
A man becomes a Unitarian because he feels 
that the /liad, say, is a supremely great poem; 
and on the basis of his knowledge of how other 
great poems have come about, he judges that 
the kind and degree of greatness he finds in 
the /liad are best explained as the work of a 
single great poet. The defects found by the 
Analyst, the Unitarian either does not admit to 
exist, or he feels that they can be paralleled in 
works known to have one author. 

To a large degree the basic difference sep- 
arating Analysts and Unitarians is a difference 
of literary judgment, of taste. This is why both 
schools are hardy perennials and likely to con- 
tinue. In the broad fields of Homerica there 
have always been many fringe conflicts. These 
have varied in nature and intensity (lately there 
has been much sniping around the edges by the 
linguists), and in the surveys of the two schools 
which follow we shall have occasion to note 
some tactical innovations; but the heart of the 
conflict has not greatly changed. 

Linguistics, Archaeology, Oral Poetry 


Three branches of learning whose contribu- 
tion to Homeric studies will be discussed later, 
linguistics, archaeology, and the comparative 
study of oral poetry, are often brought to bear 
on the Homeric Question, but they cannot be 
said to have done anything to end the Civil 
War, because they do not unite in adding their 
collective strength to either side. 

Linguists are supporters of the Analytical 
view, and Analysts have long tended to use 
linguistic criteria as part of their armory. In 
recent years it has in fact been linguists who 
have been most outspoken in their ridicule of 
Unitarianism. Rather oddly, however, in a period 
when linguists have been prone to maintain that 
their discipline provides data on the lack of 
unity in the Homeric poems compared with 
which all other data are insignificant, Analytical 
Homerists have shown a tendency to make less 
use of linguistic arguments than has been cus- 
tomary in many periods in the past. 

Archaeologists as a group have some ten- 
dency to be fence-sitters. Often they will give 
a verdict of non liquet and conclude that the par- 
ticular archaeological phenomenon they are in 
a given instance considering does not permit 
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definite conclusions about unity of authorship. 
Quite often, however, they are Unitarians, but 
Unitarians who are prepared to sacrifice more 
of the poems than would please many orthodox 
members of the school. Also, they tend to hold 
that the /liad and the Odyssey are not by the 
same poet, though here, too, they will often 
conclude that the archaeological data cannot be 
said to show that one poem is significantly later 
than the other. 


The study of the /liad and the Odyssey as 
oral poetry, and the comparison of them with 
other oral poems, is a kind of approach to 
Homer which has acquired much greater im- 
portance in recent years than it ever had before. 
In so far as the work in this field has added 
strength to either side, it has strengthened the 
Unitarians. In particular, it has shown pretty 
clearly that many of the points relating to 
both the larger and the smaller aspects of style 
which many Analysts have made much of (and 
still make much of) are not in the least evidence 
of diversity of authorship, but normal features 
of oral poetry. It is significant, too, that the 
specialists in this new study who have considered 
its relationship to Homer are, I think, to a man 
Unitarians.? 

Every Homerist’s necessary membership in 
one or the other of these conflicting armies not 
only affects his view of the Homeric poems, 
but also his view of Homeric scholarship. Before 
proceeding, therefore, I should publicly confess 
my own faith and state that I am a Unitarian. 
This means, of course, that the survey will often 
be very critical of the Analysts, but it does not 
mean that the work of the Unitarians will be 
regarded as beyond criticism. 
IV. The Analysts 

“The more it changes 

The continued, or, perhaps, we should say 
the renewed, vitality of the Analytical school 
has been well attested by the publication during 
this period of a number of treatises which ex- 
amine the /liad or the Odyssey from the Analy- 
tical point of view. Some of these works are 
among the best which this school has yet pro- 
duced. In general, however, the leading Analyti- 
cal treatises of the period have been true to the 
long-established principles and practices of the 


9. Recent work in this field is discussed in Section XI, 
to appear in the concluding installment of the present 
survey. 


school. Their methods of dealing with their ma- 
terials and arriving at their results are tried, 
if not true. That any individual application of 
these methods produces results different in many 
ways from those reached by others who have 
employed them is also a long-familiar phenom- 
enon. 

Many details of the modern works are built 
upon “discoveries” of earlier Analysts, and these 
discoveries are for many Homerists quite power- 
less to support anything at all.: Too often we 
continue to find in Analytical Homeric scholar- 
ship the usual confident assertions that a poet 
must have done thus and so or cannot have 
done thus and so; the usual readiness to infer 
that, because in the critic’s view a particular 
episode might better have been handled thus, 
an earlier version must have existed in which 
the episode was handled thus; the same im- 
pertinent zeal to find grave faults in the deplor- 
able poems we have and to reconstruct in detail 
wonderful imaginary lost poems whose manifold 
excellencies the critic will praise with all the 
pride of a father showing off a precocious son; 
the usual tendency to discover and exaggerate 
difficulties and contradictions which have par- 
allels in literary works whose unity of author- 
ship is beyond question; the usual comforting 
assurance that a portion of the poem can be 
easily dispensed with; and so on through the 
whole musty repertoire— all this, after it has 
been shown again and again that by these 
misbegotten methods one can conclusively 
demonstrate that a literary work known to be 
by one man cannot possibly have been the work 
of a single author.} 

Theiler, von der Muhll, Mazon 


It is in keeping with the history of the An- 
alytical movement that the great majority of the 
latest Analytical treatises are in German, but it 
is a bit unusual that so many of them are by 
Swiss scholars. The /liad has been Analyzed 
anew by W. Theiler!) and P. von der Miuhll,!? 
and the contemporary Analysts writing in Ger- 
man have received the doubtless welcome, but 
somewhat surprising, help of one of the greatest 


10. See, e.g., J. A. Scott, The Unity of Homer (Berkeley 
1921) 143ff. 

11. “Die Dichter der Ilias,” Festschrift fur E. Tiéche 
(Bern 1947), 125-167; “Noch einmal die Dichter der 
Ilias,’ Thesaurismata: Festschrift fur Ida Kapp (Munich 
1954) 113-146. 

12. Kritisches Hypomnema zur Ilias (Basel 1952) 
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Hellenists of France, Paul Mazon.)* Von der 
Mihll and Mazon resemble each other at least 
to the extent that they both believe that there 
lies far back of our Iliad a poem on the wrath 
of Achilles which consisted of a series of rhap- 
sodies only loosely fitted together, but their 
accounts of how this conglomeration of rhap- 
sodies grew into our Iliad are filled with differ- 
ences. 

In their Analyses of the poem, von der Mihll 
is vastly more detailed, with verdicts on many 
more individual passages and with much discus- 
sion of the views of other Analysts; Mazon does 
not deal with predecessors and presents his own 
views briefly and in much more general terms. 
An important element in Mazon’s Analytical 
belief is his conviction about the unity of the 
individual books, some of which are models of 
composition, and about the unity of some groups 
of books, in contrast to the lack of unity, the 
lack of proper composition, in the poem as a 
whole. Mazon’s criteria are almost entirely liter- 
ary; he makes remarkably little use of linguistic 
materials, and on the few occasions when he does 
mention them it is only to reject them as irrele- 
vant. I do not know of any other Analytical 
treatise on Homer which a Unitarian can read 
with so much pleasure and so little annoyance. 
Von der Mihll’s criteria and methods are pretty 
much the standard ones which have long been 
used by Analysts and which often seem to most 
Unitarians faulty to the point of absurdity. Al- 
though its learning and its good points on some 
details make von der Mihll’s commentary a work 
which Homerists will long consult, the book left 
me with the melancholy feeling that any number 
of lesser men might have been allowed to do 
most of this sort of work again, but that von 
der Mihll was made for better things. 

In contrast to these two scholars, whose 
works have many virtues obvious even to one 
who does not accept their conclusions, Theiler’s 
essays are simply a return to traditional dark- 
ness. His antiquated Schichtenanalyse, of quite 
phenomenal intricacy and leading to incredibly 
complicated conclusions, is a fit companion to 
the scores of treatises which came out of Ger- 
many a half century and more ago and which 
are now gathering dust on library shelves, Even 


13. Introduction d l'Ilade (Paris 1952). The first part of 
linguistic and textual matters, is by P 
Collart, and R. Langumier. The second 
covers pages 137-299 and 


this book, on 
Chantraine, P 
part, “L’Origine de I'Iliade,” 
is by Mazon 


if Theiler wrote with the grace of Thackeray, 
his Zeusdekretsdichter, Beriickungsdichter, Waf- 
fenschmiedekomplexz, Phoenixrezension, Mauer- 
gedicht, and the rest would cause the eyes to 
grow heavy in the head of even the liveliest 
Homerist in the middle of a bright morning. As 
it is, Theiler’s style is of a piece with his method 
and achieves a degree of unreadability remark- 
able even among treatises in German. 


Analyses of the Odyssey 


Theiler!4 and von der Mihll'5 have also re- 
cently Analyzed the Odyssey, and while in deal- 
ing with this poem they have lacked the help 
of Mazon, they have had the very considerable 
assistance of F. Focke 16 and R. Merkelbach.17 
The histories of the growth of the Odyssey pre- 
sented by von der Mihll, Focke, and Merkelbach 
have a number of points in common, and even 
some identical nomenclature. All three of them 
use A and T to designate poets who worked 
at the Odyssey job, and Merkelbach and von der 
Miuhll also share B, the final Bearbeiter. The 
pictures which the several scholars paint of the 
activities of these poets, however, show the vast 
variety Homerists have learned to expect from 
the Analytical school. Von der Miihll and Focke, 
for instance, whose likenesses and differences 
have an added interest from the fact that their 
Analyses were made independently, share the 
view that A is the earliest of the poets and 
lived in the eighth century, but von der Mihli 
thinks A composed an Odyssey which already 
had the essential elements of our present poem, 
absence and journey, return and revenge. Focke 
believes that A composed merely a relatively 
short poem about Odysseus’ adventures on his 
way home, Books 10, 11, and 12 of our Odyssey 
precisely the poem, as it happens, which von der 
Miuhll is sure never existed. Then again, von der 
Muhll and Focke also share 7, but for von der 
Muhll 7 is the author of a modest, once-inde- 
pendent poem about Telemachus, a poem which 
B combined with the work of A to produce our 
Odyssey. But Focke is sure that 7 is actually 


14. “Vermutungen zur Odyssee,”” MusHelv 7 (1950) 102 
122. 

15. RE Suppl. 7 (1940) 696-768; “Die Dichter der 
Odyssee,”’ 68 Jahrbuch des Vereins schweizerischer Gym 
nasiallehrer (Aarau 1940). 

16. Die Odyssee (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1943). This book was 
finished in 1937, began to be published in 1938, but did 
not actually appear until 1943. Though published later 
than von der Muhll’s works, Focke’s views were, therefore, 
reached independently. 


17. Untersuchungen zur Odyssee (Munich 1951). 
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Haddon Hall should make early reservations with The 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





the poet who created our Odyssey and filled it 
with ideals of justice and great concern for 
economic matters. And Merkelbach, who shares 
von der Mihll’s A, B, and 7, and much of von 
der Miuhll’s view of their parts in this amazing 
story, is convinced that the story is far more 
complex than von der Muhll imagined, and so 
he adds to von der Mihll’s modest plot a Rache- 
gedicht (R), a Kleinepos on Odysseus in Phae- 
acia, an Einzellied on Odysseus’ meeting with 
Laertes, the Telegonia, Hesiod’s Catalogue poem, 
and a Katabasis of Heracles. 


Merits 

Of course, there is more to these works than 
this. Von der Muhll, as always, writes with the 
authority of deep learning and long thought and, 
apart from his general outlook and his Analy- 
tical conclusions, has much of value to say 
about the Odyssey. Focke has an abundance of 
good things, such as his acute account of the 
function of the Agamemnon-Clytemnestra story 
in the Odyssey and of the form which it takes. 


And even Merkelbach, whose views are often far 
more old-fashioned, complex, and improbable, 
has the virtues of great industry, great care in 
taking even small details into account, thorough 
knowledge of the most important German An- 
alytical works, and at times, when he pauses to 
characterize as literature some of the bits of 
good early poetry embedded in the Odyssey, con- 
siderable capacity in literary criticism. Even 
these able pleaders, however, will, I fancy, leave 
the Unitarian still unconvinced. To believe not 
only that the Homeric poems were created by 
Bearbeiter using pre-existing poems which they 
often broke to pieces, rearranged, modified, and 
added to, but also that a modern scholar can 
restore these defaced earlier poems and recreate 
in detail the complex workings of the various 
poets and Bearbeiter, is to heap the impossible 
upon the incredible. 

It is, of course, the melancholy lot of an 


Analyst who produces a study of Horner that 
he will be assailed by both schools. Unitarians 
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will reject out of hand his assumptions, most, if 
not all, of his methods, and his general conclu- 
sions, though they may occasionally recognize 
some excellence in incidental observations ir- 
relevant to the Analyst’s main objects. His own 
fellow Analysts, even if they accept some of his 
assumptions and methods and approve of his 
general aim, will pretty certainly be bitterly op- 
posed to some of his individual points and 
theories, Obviously the only excuse for the con- 
tinued production of these myriads of Analyses 
of the Homeric poems is the conviction on the 
part of the latest Analyzer that all other An- 
alyses are wrong. Theiler, like Merkelbach, was 
disturbed by the inadequate plurality of the 
Analyses of von der Muhll and Focke, and much 
of the ingenuity in his paper on the Odyssey 
is directed against them. Theiler shows to any- 
one willing to penetrate into the thickets of his 
language the parts played in the development 
of the Odyssey by Urodyssee, Telemachie, Kir- 
kedichtung, Thesprotis, Nekuia, Hndszenendich- 
tung, and Vater-Sohn-Dichtung. There is much 
else in his results and methods with which Ho- 
merists have long been well acquainted, I find 
it especially depressing to be told in the middle 
of the twentieth century that there was once 
a bit of poetry consisting of Odyssey 1.1-27, 
5.5-7, 1.48-87, and 5.28 (with a few necessary 
adjustments); and that quite probably a section 
of a hypothetical Telemachy ran: 2.267-272, 276- 
277, 280-284, 1.279-283, 287-292, 2.288-380 (also 
with some modest adjustments). So great is our 
ignorance that we cannot say with absolute 
certainty that no such sequence of lines ever 
existed; but surely we can say with confidence 
that it is simply impossible for anyone to re- 
construct these sequences now by any rational 
process based on evidence. 


A Wearisome Game 


This sort of thing and many of Theiler’s 
other incredibly detailed reconstructions of hy- 
pothetical poems could not be improved upon 
by one who was attempting a rather clumsy 
satire intended to display the absurdity of this 
whole aspect of Homeric studies. It is amazing 
how long the players have been able to engage 
without tedium in this game. It is only the 
players, however, who keep their enthusiasm; 
the game has long since become wearisome for 
the spectators. 

Though Analysts themselves may well feel 
that some at least of these new scholarly works 
represent advances in knowledge and under- 


standing and may well find it fascinating to 
trace carefully their similarities and their dif- 
ferences when compared both with one another 
and with the earlier Analytical classics, there is 
actually no way in which a Unitarian can very 
profitably discuss and evaluate the varying de- 
tails of the theories presented by the recent 
orthodox Analysts such as Theiler, von der 
Muhll, and Merkelbach. It is much as if a man 
who rejected the basic beliefs and the standard 
methods of astrology were asked to evaluate 
and discuss the varying details of a series of 
horoscopes cast by a number of distinguished 
astrologers. Such a man might be able to recog- 
nize that one astrologer was far more learned, 
more intelligent, more skillful, and stylistically 
better, than another; he might admire the vir- 
tuosity of some of the performers, and he might 
find some incidental materials in the horoscopes 
which were highly interesting. But for all that, 
the ways in which one horoscope differed from 
another would be of no real signficance to the 
man convinced that the whole practice of casting 
horoscopes was based on false beliefs and that 
the methods necessarily employed involved false 
presuppositions, 


Cui Bono? 


This must be pretty much the feeling of the 
Unitarian in the face of a standard Analytical 
treatment of the /liad or the Odyssey. He can 
scarcely have any serious interest in the prob- 
lem of whether a given bit of the Odyssey is 
by B or by T, in whether the work of X ends 
at line so-and-so of book such-and-such of the 
Iliad (as Y believes) or really extends to the 
end of the book (as Z argues). And, except for 
the low enjoyment he may get from such dis- 
sensions among the enemy, the bitter disputes 
which are continually breaking out among the 
various Analysts can usually be of interest to 
him only in so far as he can admire the rhetori- 
cal skill displayed. 


Two Other Homers? 


There is one recent Analysis of Homer which 
lies outside the main stream of Analytical Ho- 
meric scholarship because of the lack of ortho- 
doxy in many of its methods and ideas: Les 
poemes homériques et Vhistoire grecque, by E. 
Mireaux.!® The dust has lain long on the old 


routes de l'étain (Paris, 
rivalités coloniales 


18. I. Homére de Chios et let 
1948); Il. L'Ihade, l'Odyssée, et les 
(Paris 1949). 
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joke (inspired by the Analysts) that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are not by Homer but by an- 
other man of the same name. Mireaux has now 
capped this by his serious suggestion that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are not by Homer but by 
two other men of the same name. Mireaux be- 
* lieves that the Iliad and the Odyssey had ances- 
tors which were produced in the last quarter 
of the eighth or the beginning of the seventh 
century: The Wrath of Achilles (about 2,000 
lines) and The Return of Odysseus (about 3,000 
lines), both by the same poet, Homer of Chios. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey themselves were pro- 
duced about the middle of the seventh century 
at the court of the tyrants of Sicyon and Cor- 
inth. They also were both by the same poet, 
who was also called Homer of Chios (Homer, 
Jr.). One of Mireaux’ minor manias is finding 
particular authors for parts of the poems which 
are not by either Homer: some sections may, 
for instance, be by Lasus of Hermione and 
others may be by Arion, though whether before 
or after his ride on the dolphin does not 
appear.!9 

Analyses of Single Books 


In addition to Analyses of each of the poems 
as a whole, there have been Analyses of par- 
ticular parts of the poems. Von der Mihll?°? 
and F. Lammli,?! for instance, have Analyzed 
afresh the second book of the /liad and, as we 
should expect, agree that it is a patchwork, 
but disagree about the process which gave us 
what we now have. Portions of the poems as- 
sailed by Analysts often find defenders; usually, 
of course, the defenders are Unitarians. The 
long-suffering tenth book of the Iliad is attacked 
by F. Klingner;22 but F. Dornseiff2> tries to 
refute the arguments of Klingner and others. 
The ninth book of the /liad, also an old battle- 
ground, is Analyzed by M. Noé;24 Focke?5 
19. The late Sir John Myres thought enough of these 
books to devote to them two review articles in Greece and 
Rome: 20 (1951) 1-10; 21 (1952) 19 
20. “Die Diapeira im B der Ilias,’ MusHelv 3 (1946) 
197-209. 

21. “Ilias B: 
(1948) 83-95. 
22. “Uber die Dolonie,” Hermes 75 (1940) 337-368. Also, 
according to Lesky (Homerforschung 62), a 1939 Leipzig 
dissertation by H. Heusinger, Stilistische Untersuchungen 
zur Dolonie. 

23. “Doléneia,”” Mélanges Henri Grégoire, 2 (AIPhO 10 
{1950}) 239-252. 

24. Phoinix, Ilias und Homer: Untersuchungen zum 
neunten Gesang der Ilias (Leipzig 1940). Anyone con- 


oder Versuchung?” MusHelv 5 


Meutere: 


tries to show its unity and good sense. A cardinal 
belief about the Odyssey held, as we have seen 
above, by most Analysts is that the Telemachy 
was not part of the original plan. But U. Hol- 
scher,*® Klingner,?? and K. Reinhardt?* strongly 
argue against the Analysts’ theories. 


Hinzellieder 


The old view that portions of the Homeric 
poems were once Hinzellieder must until recently 
have seemed to many Homerists one weapon 
in the Analysts’ armory which the Analysts 
themselves had come to realize was an anti- 
quated absurdity. But it is now clear that no 
museum piece is so rusty that it cannot be 
fetched out for manoeuvres now and then. In 
addition to such separate songs as have been 
noted in the stemmata provided by some of the 
Analysts already discussed, Merkelbach2° and G. 
Jachmann*? have published separate studies de- 
voted to this topic. After making his own Analy- 
sis and convincing himself that the duel of 
Aeneas and Achilles in Book 20 of the /liad was 
an Minzellied, Merkelbach turned to the scholarly 
literature and, on finding that he had been anti- 
cipated by Robert, felt assured that he had not 
been following a will-o’-the-wisp. Many Homer- 
ists in this century are not so sure that Robert 
never pursued such phantoms. 

Jachmann’s essay, designed to show that Hec- 
tor’s interview with Andromache and his duel 
with Aias were originally separate songs, shows 
many mouldy Analytical methods, offensively 
frequent suggestions that those who do not see 
the cogency of his points are incapable of deal- 
ing with literature and style, and a double 
effrontery in using the most insulting words 


cerned with the problems of the ninth book of the 


should read the review of Noé by 5 M 
35 (1942) 152-153 
25 Zum I der Ihias 


26. Untersuchungen zur Form der Odyssee 


Thad 
( alhoun CW 
Hermes 82 (1954) 257-28 
Szenenwech 
sel und gleichzeitige Handlungen (Hermes, Einzelheft 6 
2 1939), 


Jerlin 


Uber die vier ersten Bucher der Odyssee. in Ber. tiber 


die Verhandl. der Sachs. Akad. der Wiss. zu Leipzig 
Philol.-hist. Kl 96, No. 1 (1944). Klingner begins his 
study with a summary of the melancholy history of Analy 
tical scholarship on the Telemachy from G 
(1832) to F. Pocke (1943). 

28. “Homer und die Telemachie, originally publi hed 
as an introduction to a 1946 edition of Voss’ translation 
and now reprinted in Von Werken und Formen (Godes 
berg 1948) 37-51. 

29. “Zum Y der Ilias,” Philologus, 97 (1948) 
30 Homerische E:inzellieder,” Symbola 
Ky oblata (Cologne 1949), 1-70 


Hermann 


403-311 


Coloniensia ] 
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of the Iliad and in showing how easily the /liad 
could have been made a better poem. There 
is a kind of pathos in the persistence with which 
Analysts have tried by combining learning with 
passion to give life to these inherently lifeless 
theories. 
The Poems as Literature 

One feature of the work of some contem- 
porary Analysts which may seem to draw them 
closer to Unitarians is that a great many, though 
by no means all, Analysts today have a much 
higher opinion of the Iliad and the Odyssey as 
works of literature than was characteristic of 
most of their predecessors, for many of whom 
the Homeric poems were not so much great 
epics as a kind of museum of literary horrors 
and follies which, most strangely, also contained 
some remarkably fine bits of poetry. But even 
the most admiring of contemporary Analysts 
even Mazon, for instance—are likely to be highly 
critical of the poems as wholes and to stress 
the excellencies of the parts, excellencies which 
have been more or less marred by being com- 
bined into those wholes. And while many An- 
alysts today see far more great poetry in Homer 
than many of their predecessors saw, it is still 
of the essence of their position that neither of 


the two poems we now have is the work of a 
supremely great poet. That is the view which 
gave birth to the Analytical movement, and that 
is the view of the Homeric poems which con- 
tinues to give it such vitality as it still retains. 
Even such sensible Analysts as von der Miuhll, 


Focke, and Merkelbach, must have for their 
basic view someone to hold responsible for the 
defects in the Odyssey which show them that it 
is not the work of a single great poet. Von der 
Miuhll, fully aware of the surpassing merits of A, 
has some quite harsh words for B, who, in 
producing the Odyssey, often marred A’s beau- 
ties. Even Focke, who believes that all of the 
poets who worked on the Odyssey were men of 
ability, and who can to a degree avoid the usual 
Analytical need to resort to the absurdity of 
denigrating the Odyssey,®1 must often make of 
his final poet, 7, something of a scapegoat for 
the sins of the Odyssey. And Merkelbach, who 
generously grants that B, in spite of many 
howlers, did not really do a bad job, often seems 
to assign anything he does not like to B, the 
final Bearbeiter, who becomes, as so often in 
Analytical works, the conveniently stupid 


31. This absurdity reaches a new nadir in B. Marzullo, 
Il problema omerico (Florence 1952) 


Madchen fiir Alles who, by one of those miracles 
in which it seems only Analysts can believe, 
somehow managed to produce the Odyssey. 

As a final point on the Analysts, it may be 
noted as indicative of the revolution which has 
shaken Homeric studies since the heyday of 
Wilamowitz, Bethe, and Schwartz, that a new 
and rather amusing feature of some of the latest 
attempts to revive the now somewhat moribund 
Analytical theories, once so vigorous, is the de- 
fensive and almost apologetic air which accom- 
panies these attempts. Merkelbach, for instance, 
seems to feel he must assure us that it is not 
really a barbarous delight in destruction that 
makes a man an Analyst. Focke takes pains to 
distinguish between destructive and constructive 
Analysis. And even more stubborn and old-fash- 
ioned fighters like von der Miihll and Theiler 
give clear expression to their feeling that the 
good old days are gone.82 

FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


(To be continued in No. 3, Nov. 14, 1955.) 


REVIEWS 


History of Technology. Edited by CHARLES 
SINGER, E. J. HOLMYARD, and A. R. HALL. 
Vol. I: From Early Times to Fall of Ancient 
Empires. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
Pp. lv, 827; 570 text-figures, 36 plates, 8 
maps. $23.50. 


This gigantic undertaking in five volumes 
will cover the history of technology in all sig- 
nificant aspects to the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Volume II will deal with tech- 
nological developments during the classical 
period “‘with their sequelae in the Middle Ages.” 
Volume III will cover the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Volume IV the eighteenth cen- 
tury to 1789, and Volume V will carry the his- 
tory to near the end of the nineteenth century. 

The extraordinarily high calibre of the edi- 
torial work in Volume I is evident in every 
chapter. Each of the twenty-eight contributors 
is an expert in his field; all of the thirty-two 
chapters are written in an almost uniformly 
clear style which is intelligible to laymen and 


32. See Theiler, Thesaurismata .. . Kapp (supra, n. 11) 
113 and n. 1, where the author himself advisedly refers 


to the “Spiel.” 
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yet does not sacrifice authoritativeness to in- 
telligibility. 

It would be inappropriate to select chapters 
for special commendation in a work of such gen- 
eral excellence. The book opens with chapters 
or parts of chapters on the use of tools by ani- 
mals, man as the tool-making primate, the evo- 
lution of human skill, early forms of society, 
discovery, invention, and the diffusion contro- 
versy, speech and language, and primitive time- 
reckoning. Then follow elaborate discussions of 
the working of stone, bone, wood, and metals 
(both for practical and artistic purposes), ro- 
tary motion, foraging, hunting and fishing, min- 
ing, quarrying, fire-making and fuels, pottery, 
weaving, the preparation of metals, the chemi- 
cal, culinary, and cosmetic arts, building in 
brick, stone, and less permanent materials (with 
a note on construction methods used at Stone- 
henge), the domestication of animals and culti- 
vation of plants, land and sea transportation, 
water supply, agriculture, tools and weapons, 
recording and writing, weights, measures, and 
mathematics and astronomy. Most chapters have 
references or select bibliographies, or both. 

WILLIAM H. STAHL 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ArTHuR E. R. Boak. A History of Rome to 565 A.D. 4th 


ed. New York: Macmillan, 1955 
maps. $6.00. 

In an age when the ratio of out-of-print books to 
those available constantly mounts, it is a relatively rare 
occasion when one is able to welcome the fourth edition 
of a standard textbook. Prof. Boak has happily been able 
to issue a new version oft his volume on Roman history; 
unfortunately, however, exigencies of publication have en- 
abled him to rework only a small portion of the whole, 
the chapters dealing with the pre- and early history of 
the republic and those concerned with the autocracy. 

The changes in the early section are moderate, the 
most significant being perhaps the lowering of the date 
of the palafitte people from 2000 to 1800 B.C. Fourteen 
pages have been added to the coverage of the dominate; 
almost all of this increase is devoted to the first 110 years 
ot the period. The remaining additions discuss at the end, 
in paragraphs too short to be illuminating or very helpful 
to a student, the literature of the era. Three maps have 
been revised and enlarged, thereby substantially increasing 
their usefulness, and the supplementary readings expanded 
by more than two dozen items. 

Of the infrequent errors and misprints noted, only the 
following are likely to cause difficulty: the poet's name 
is Ausonius, not “Ansonius’ (512), and Procopius’ work 
on Justinian’s wars covers the period 533-552 (516). 
Mention could also have been made on page 448 that the 
title of dominus was not entirely new (see page 307 on 
Domitian) and that Theodosius put an end to the Olympic 
Games (502). But all in all, the book's popularity will 
unquestionably rise with this new edition, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Herpert W. 


Pp. xiii, 569; ill.; 


BENARIO 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program, operating under the Association of 
Graduate Schools of the Association of American 
Universities, is accepting nominations toward 
fellowships for the academic year 1956-57. 

Fellowships are awarded upon _ invitation 
only, subsequent to the nomination by faculty 
members. Nominations are requested on the 
basis of the highest qualities of intellect, charac- 
ter, and personality. It is the intent of the Pro- 
gram to provide an opportunity for young men 
and women who possess these qualities to un- 
dertake a year of advanced study in a graduate 
school of their choice and thus to determine 
whether they wish to enter the profession of 
teaching and scholarship. 

Currently the followships are restricted to 
the Social Sciences and Humanities, and are de- 
signed primarily for those who have not yet 
begun formal graduate work. Students from any 
college or university will be considered. Upwards 
of 150 fellows will be appointed. The normal 
stipend for an unmarried fellow is $1,250 plus 
an amount to cover tuition. Adjustments in the 
stipend are made for married fellows and in 
case of other special considerations, 


Twelve Regional Committees select fellows 


.from the United States and Canada. Nomina- 


tions must be entered prior to November 15, 
1955. If the address of the Regional Chairman 
for your area is not available locally, nomina- 
tions may be sent to Prof. Robert F. Goheen, 
National Director, National Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program, South Reunion Hall, 
Princeton, New Jersey. If so addressed, they 
should be submitted as far as possible before 
the deadline. 


Teachers of Classics in New England met for 
their twenty-seventh meeting on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 8, at 11 A.M., in the house of the Signet 
Society, Cambridge, Mass. 

The business meeting received a preliminary 
report from the Committee on the Relative Ef- 
fectiveness of Pamphlets, with consideration 
of publishing this report and other jobs done by 
the group in the special number of Classical 
Journal (February, 1956) to be devoted to the 
Classical Association of New England. After 
lunch at 1:15, Professor Herbert Bloch, Pro- 
fessor of Classics, Harvard University, and au- 
thor of forthcoming important studies centered 
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on Monte Cassino, discussed “Livy in Mediae- Gerorcirv, Viapimir. Etat actuel de | interprétation des 
val Monte Cassino.” Inscriptions créto-mycéniennes. (In Bulgarian, with 
‘ , summary in French.) (“Bolgarskaya Akademiya Nauk, 
; The following meeting, on January 15, 1956, Otdelenie Yazikoznaniya Etnografii i Literaturi.’’) 
will be devoted to ancient history. In place of Sofia: Isdanie Bolgarskoi Akademii Nauk, 1954. Pp 
the usual third meeting of the year, members 96. 8 leva. 
are asked to consider the special Fiftieth Meet-  Kumaniecks, Casiminus (ed.). Andreae Fricii Modrevii 
ing of the Classical Association of New England, Commentariorum De Republica Emendanda Libri Quin: 


at Saint Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., April que. (“Andreae Fricit Modrevii Opera Omnia,” Vol. 1.) 
. | Warsaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, 1953. Pp. 571. 


6-7, 1956. Zl. 60 
The Membership Secretary is Mr. John H. as ® — — G 
‘ . ‘ N RIK, le jungere vorromische sisenzeit 200 
Brougham, 52 Trowbridge St., Cambridge 38, lands: Funde, Chronologie, Formenkunde. (Diss. Up 
Mass. psala.). Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 
1955. Pp. 560; 313 figs. in text; 3 pl. No price stated. 


PéETROPOULOS, Dimitrios. La comparison dans la chanson 
BOOKS RECEIVED populaire grecque. (“Collection de l'Institut Francais 
d’Athénes,” 86.) Athens: Institut Francais d'’Athénes, 
BéGeL, TH. Lehrbuch des klassischen Lateins. I. Gramma- 1954. Pp. vii, 168. No price stated. 
tik. Halle (Salle): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955. Pp TuHomson, J. A. K. (trans.). The Ethics of Aristotle: 
vili, 192, DM 7.15. The Nichomachean Ethics Translated. (‘Penguin 
CaLey, EarLe R. Chemical Composition of Parthian Coins Classics,” L 55.) Baltimore ; Penguin Books, Inc., 1955. 
(“Numismatic Notes and Monographs,” No. 129.) New Pp. 320. $0.65. 
York: American Numismatic Society, 1955. Pp. v, 104; First published (London: Allen & Unwin) 1953. 
Cremona 3 pl. $2.50. WeITZMANN, Kurt, SirarPir Der NERSESSIAN, GEORGI 
CREMONA, VeERGINIUS (ed.). Catulli Codex Brixianus A H. Forsyru, Jr., Ernst H. KANToR'OwICcz, THEODOR 
VII 7. Praefatus est IOANNES BApTisTa Picut. (“Studi E. Mommsen (edd.). Late Classical and Mediaeval 
Queriniani” [Brescia. Biblioteca Civica Queriniana}, Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. Prince- 
II.) Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1954. Pp. cx, 85. No price ton: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 405; 71 


stated. plates; figs. in text; frontispiece. $25.00. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies, Summer Session, July—August 1956 


The 1956 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 
direction of Professor Paul L. MacKendrick of the University of Wisconsin. It will run six weeks 
from June 30th to August 10th. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. Apart 
from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and display of 
the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new excavations 
as those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity 1s 
available to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibi 
tions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session 
may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains 
in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monu- 
ments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the instruc- 
tion with Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the 
Augustan Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also 
be given in order to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from 
the origins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, Palestrina, Ostia, and one or more Etruscan sites. 

Enrollment will be limited to students who are either teachers or graduate students in the Classics 
or related disciplines. Application for admission must be received by the Academy's New York office 
not later than March 1, 1956. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class 
transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $1,100. As in the past, holders of 
scholarships from regional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to 

Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 

101 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y 














